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of the House of Lords. In the event of extreme and persistent
conflict, a Government can threaten to flood the House of
Lords with its own supporters and in this way secure the ac-
quiescence of the Upper House to its measures. On two oc- f
casions the Sovereign has reluctantly agreed that such a threat
was necessary.

The first occasion was in 1832. A general election had
taken place and a large majority of Members favorable to
parliamentary reform had been returned to the Commons.
The Lords twice rejected the parliamentary Reform Bill, and
eventually the King was persuaded to agree to create sufficient
new peers, should this be necessary, to secure the Bill's pas-
sage. The threat was never carried out, for within a few
weeks the Bill had passed the Lords (a number of opponents
of the measure abstaining) and received the Royal Assent.

A similar situation arose after the House of Lords had
rejected Lloyd George's Budget of 1909. A General Election
was held in January, 1910, and the Liberals were returned
with a reduced majority. A Bill to limit the power of the
House of Lords to reject Bills which had passed the Commons
was then introduced, and on November 16 the King agreed
that if the Liberals were returned after a second General
Election and the House of Lords rejected the Government's
Bill, then he would create sufficient new Peers sympathetic to
the Government to ensure the Bill's passage.

a long talk [with Asquith]," wrote the King
in his diary, "I agreed most reluctantly to give the Cabinet
a secret understanding that in the event of the Govern-
ment being returned with a majority at the General Elec-
tion, I should use my Prerogative to make the Peers if
asked for. I disliked having to do this very much, but
agreed that this was the only alternative to the Cabinet
resigning, which at this moment would be disastrous." 10
10Nicolson, Sir Harold, op. clt^ p. 138.